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SSMIKISC3KCES  OP  MHS.    SIMON  J.   LUBIN 

•  * 

Introduction 

Here  is  the  story  of  a  Sacramento  merchant  whose  heart  was 
not  in  business  but  in  the  cause  of  humanity  and  particularly 
in  the  cause  of  immigrant  labor.  To  these  interests  he  devoted 
great  periods  of  time,  fighting  energy,  and  a  large  part  of  his 
personal  income.   In  learning  about  Simon  Lubin,  we  also  learn 
much  about  G-overnor  Eiram  Johnson's  reform  administration  in 
California. 

Mrs.  Lubin  is  the  narrator  —  an  intelligent,  pretty  and 
fiercely  loyal  little  woman.  x'he  interview  was  arranged  by 
Sobert  E.  Burke,  head  of  the  Manuscript  Division  of  the  Bancroft 
Library,  to  supplement  the  extensive  collection  of  Lubin  papers 
already  on  deposit  in  the  library.  'A'he  tape  recordings,  of 
which  this  manuscript  is  a  transcript,  were  made  on  March  11, 
195^,  at  Mrs.  Lubin1 s  apartment  just  north  of  the  University 
of  California  campus. 


25  June,  195^  Corinne  L.  Gilb 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simon  J.  Lubin   about  1929 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Conference, 
Capitol  Grounds,  Sacramento. 

The  Reciprocal  Trade  Conference  was  attended  by 
representatives  of  twenty-one  Latin  American  countires, 
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FAMILY   BACKGROUND 


Gilb: 

Lubln: 

Glib: 

Lubin: 


Gilb: 
Lubin: 


Gilb: 
Lubin: 


I'd  like  to   ask  about  your  family  way  back.      Was 
your  husband's  father  born  in  this    country? 
No,   he  was   born  in  Poland, 
And  he'd  come   over  about   what  time? 

He   came  over  when  he   was   a  very  small  child.     His 

.jjjp 

father  died  and  his  mother  remarried.  I  think  it 

was  in  England  where  she  married  Mr.  Weinstock. 

And  she  had  three  children  by  the  first  husband 

and  two  by  the  second.  And  they  settled  in  New  York 

City. 

What  brought  them  out  to  California? 

Well,  my  husband's  father  as  a  young  boy  didn't  want 

to  go  to   school.      He  came   to  California,   tramped 

all  through  Arizona.     And  I  think  you  get  all  that 

story   in  the  book  on  his    father's  life. 

And  then  Mr.   Weinstock,    I   think,   came.      I  don't 

know  whether  he   tramped  through  Arizona  with  him 

or  not,   but  the   two  men  came  to  Sacramento.     They 

sold  merchandise  on  the  street.     They  had  no 

education  —   I  mean,   no  schooling.      But   they 

emerged  as  very  well-educated  men. 

Did  they  maintain  their  ties  with  relatives   in  Europe? 

No,    I   don't   think  they  had  any  relatives   in  Europe  — 

except   that  my  husband's   father's  mother  was   a  very 

pious  woman,    and  she   always   insisted  on  going  back 
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Lub  in : 


Eurke: 
Lub  in : 


Gilb: 
Lubin: 

Burke : 


to  Jerusalem  to  die,  and  they  took  her  back  four 

times.   The  last  time  they  got  tired,  because  she 

didn't  die,  so  they  brought  her  back  to  this  country 

and  let  her  die  here.  But  they  were  very  good  to 

their  mother.   She  died  a  very  old  woman. 

And  what  about  your  own  family? 

I'm  from  Russian  background.  My  parents  lived  in 

St.  Petersburg,  and  during  the  exodus  of  the  Jews 

my  father  had  to  come  to  this  country  while  I  was 

four  years  old.  My  mother  followed  a  year  later  in 

1889.  She  was  permitted  to  stay  because  she  looked 

French.   She  was  head  of  the  designing  school,  and 

they  told  her  that  she  could  remain.  At  that  time, 

that  was  when  Russia  had  put  the  top  men  out  — 

the  Jewish  men  —  the  men  in  business,  not  the  poor 

men.   vie  lived  in  New  York.   That's  where  my  family 

still  are.   I'm  the  only  one  here  from  my  family. 

My  father  was  a  civil  engineer. 

What  was  the  family  name? 

The  family  name  was  Kaghan,  at  the  immigration  place 

they  changed  it  to  Cohen.   I  guess  it  would  mean 

Cohen,  but  the  Russian  name  was  Kaghan.  We  were 

nine  children.   I  was  the  oldest  of  nine. 

You  were  interested  in  social  work  then? 

Yes,  I  worked  with  Lillian  Wald  in  the  Henry  Street 

Settlement. 

We'd  like  to  ask  how  you  met  your  husband. 
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Well,  we  met  in  New  York.  He  was  interested  in  a 
settlement  house  in  the  south  end  of  Boston,  and 
I  was  interested  in  the  Henry  Street  Settlement 
under  Lillian  Wald.   That's  where  we  met,  New  York, 
and  that  was  our  common  interest. 

Had  he  intended  to  make  that  his  life  work,  social 
work? 

Yes,  he  intended  to  do  that.  He  was  offered  a  very 
wonderful  position  with  the  American  Cash  Register 
people,  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  his  father  had  been 
negotiating  about  going  to  Rome  to  do  his  work  and 
he  became  ill.  The  doctor  said  he  wasn't  to  go  back 
to  Sacramento  but  to  go  on  to  Rome,  so  my  husband 
gave  up  the  idea  and  took  charge  of  the  mail  order 
in  New  York  and  finally  came  to  take  charge  of  the 
store  in  Vveinstock-Lubin  in  Sacramento. 
Would  you  have  preferred  him  to  be  in  social  work? 
Yes.   I  think  if  he  were,  he  would  have  been  much 
happier. 

How  did  he  take  to  the  situation  in  Sacramento? 
Well,  he  was  not  very  happy  about  being  in  the  store 
but  he  tried  to  carry  on  his  social  program  among 
his  employees. 

He  originated  some  things,  didn't  he,  like  retire 
ment  plans?  And  credit  unions. 
Yes. 
Where  did  he  get  those  ideas? 
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I  guess  his  human  interest  in  human  beings.  He 

was  very  much  concerned  about  women  who  would  not 

be  able  to  earn  a  living  after  a  certain  age.  At 

that  time  we  had  never  heard  of  social  security  or 

anything  like  that.   I  think  there  were  two  employees 

who  were  able  to  enjoy  the  retirement  plan.   But 

by  that  time  we  had  left  Sacramento  and  the  new  firm 

did  not  agree  with  his  principles.   I  guess  he  was 

a  little  bit  too  liberal  and  generous. 

Were  such  plans  common  among  firms  in  Sacramento 

at  that  time? 

Not  that  I  know  of. 

Then  he  originated  the  idea. 

He  was  the  one  who  thought  of  it  first.  He  had  hoped 

to  bring  in  the  cooperative  arrangement  in  the  store 

where  customers  would  share  in  the  profits  of  the 

business  but  that  fell  through.   I  guess  that  was 

one  of  the  reasons  he  was  shoved  out  of  the  business  - 


he  was  a  little  bit  too  idealistic. 
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COMMISSION  OF  IMMIGRATION  AND  HOUSING 

Can  you  tell  us  your  recollection  of  how  the 
Commission  of  Immigration  and  Housing  came  to  be? 
That  was  at  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal  and  my  husband  thought  there  would  be  a  big 
influx  of  immigrants  into  California  and  that  they 
would  have  to  be  protected.  He  had  thought  of  this 
immigration  aid  housing  plan,  aid  from  that  camp 
sanitation  and  all  the  things  connected  with  camps 
had  grown. 

He  got  no  response  on  it.  He  had  worked  on  it  and 
got  no  response  and  then  the  Wheatland  Riot  thing 
came  up. 

That  was  the  time  when  Ford  and  Suhr  had  been  talking 
to  the  people  and  arousing  them.   I  think  it  was  the 
Horst  Ranch  people  who  had  advertised  all  along  the 
country  about  "Come  to  Wheatland.  We  have  high 
wages,  good  water  and  good  living  conditions," 
Well,  they  had  the  worst  living  conditions.   The 
camp  conditions  were  very  bad  and  they  had  that  riot. 
That's  when  he  went  to  Hiram  Johnson  and  said  that 
if  the  Commission  had  been  formed  a  year  before 
they  had  that  riot,  they  wouldn't  have  had  that 
occur.  And  then  it  was  formed  very  quickly.  He 
suggested  they  have  Mr.  Scharrenberg,  Archbishop 
Hanna,  Mrs.  Gibson  and  Dr.  MacBride.   There  were  five 
on  the  commission, 

I  was  interested  in  your  first  impressions  of  Hiram 
Johnson, 
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I  thought  he  was  a  very  amiable  man,  a  very 
intelligent  man  and  very  susceptible  to  listen 
to  new  ideas.  He  was  very  much  interested  in  all 
the  social  programs  my  husband  had  suggested. 
Was  your  husband  excited  about  his  election  as 
Governor?  Did  he  think  that  would  be  a  new  day 
for  California? 

Yes,  he  was  very  much  impressed  with  Hiram  Johnson. 
You  see  they  were  very  close  friends,  the  families. 
His  father  was  a  very  close  friend  of  David  Lubin. 
He  was  one  of  the  outstanding  men  in  Sacramento. 
There  was  some  opposition  by  Mr.  Scharrenberg  in 
the  beginning,  wasn't  there? 

I  don't  know  the  situation,  but  he  couldn't  under 
stand  a  man  who  was  interested  in  labor.  He 
called  him  a  capitalist  as*  the  time  because  he 
happened  to  be  the  head  of  Weinstock-Lubin  but  he 
finally  understood  that  his  interests  were  for 
human  beings,  regardless. 

In  this  period  the  labor  movement  was  becoming 
opposed  to  immigration.   In  large  part  that  may 
have  been  why  Mr.  Scharrenberg  was  oppcs  ed  to 
anything  that  would  encourage  immigration,  or  could 
it?  At  least,  there  is  reason  for  suspicion. 
What  about  the  work  these  individual  members  did? 
How  would  you  describe  it? 
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Mrs.  Gibson  was  one  of  the  outstanding  club 

women  of  California  so  she  was  able  to  do  a  lot 

of  speaking.  Archbishop  Hanna,  I  guess,  through 

his  church.  Mr.  Scharrenberg  through  the  labor 

movement.     And  I  don't  know  what  position  Dr. 

MacBride  had.      I  think  he  was    just   interested  in  it. 

Scharrenberg  was   anti-capitalist. 

And  he  definitely  changed  in  the  20' s. 

Do  you  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  Scharrenberg 

in  those  days? 

Well,  all  I  know  is  that  socially  he  would  come  to 

our  home.   He  was  a  very  pleasant  man;  we  liked 

his  family,  his  wife  and  daughter.   I  recall  that 

my  husband  had  some  difficulty  in  selling  the  idea 

of  a  Commission  of  Immigration  and  Housing  to 

Scharrenberg,  but  he  evidently  won  him  over  because 

Scharrenberg  saw  the  interest  my  husband  had  in  the 

employees  in  his  store.  He  was  much  more  interested 

in  the  welfare  of  the  employees  and  the  fair  deal 

that  customers  got  than  he  was  in  the  prof its. that 

the  store  would  make. 

Did  they  ever  discuss  the  I.W.W.? 

Well,  I  know  there  was  an  I.W.W.  situation  and  the 

immigration  evidently  took  some  hand  in  it. 

Of  which  you  don't  know  the  details? 

No.... only  I  know  there  was  a  lot  of  sabotage  done. 
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You  don't  remember  what  your  husband  felt  about 

the   I.W.W.? 

I  don't  think  he  liked  the   idea  of   their  methods. 

Their  militancy  and  violence. 

No,   he   didn't   approve  of  that   at  all. 

But  he  tended  to  be  sympathetic  to   the  plight   of 

the  workers?     And  saw  the  reasons   for   this? 

Oh  ye si 

And  for  that  reason  was  characterized  as  en  I.W.W. 

sympathizer,  I  believe. 

That'  s  right. 

Where  did  the  great  opposition  to  the  commission 

come  in  those  early  years? 

I  think  from  the  big  interests  of  the  big  land 

owners.  You  see,  there  were  a  lot  of  people  who 

owned  land  in  California  who  just  leased  it.  In 

fact,  I  think  in  Imperial  Valley  it  was  all  leased. 

I  have  a  faint  recollection,  but  I'm  not  positive, 

that  the  people  who  owned  it  lived  in  Massachusetts, 

Then  these  interests  put  the  pressure  on  Johnson 

and  the  administration  to  tell  them  to  go  easy  with 

the  commission. 

Well,  I  don't  know  how  much  they  did,   I  know  my 

husband  was  always  in  a  fight. 

How  much  of  your  husband's  time  do  you  suppose  was 

spent  in  this  commission  work? 
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Every  bit  of  his  spare  time.  After  his  work  at  the 

store  was  through,  he  gave  every  minute  of  his 

spare  time  to  the  Immigration  Commission  work* 

And  money  too. 

Yes,  everything  he  had.   I  think  in  all  those  years 

he    saw  two  movies — and  they  both  were   bad,    so   he 

said,    "Don't   ever  take  me   to  see  Greta  Garbage." 

What   about  the   relation  of  the   executive  secretary 

to  the  rest  of  the  members  of  the  commission? 

Who  was  the  executive  secretary? 

Carle  ton  Parker. 

Well,  he  took  it  upon  himself  to  do  things  that 

weren't  in  line  with  the  policy  of  the  commission. 

He  was  a  little  bit  headstrong,  overly  enthusiastic, 

Did  he  do  a  lot  of  speaking  on  his  own? 

Yes,  he  did  a  lot  of  speaking  on  his  own  and  he 

always  set  certain  boundaries.  My  husband  tried 

to  stop  him  and  it  didn't  work,  so  he  had  to  ask 

him  to  resign. 

We  do  want,  if  we  can,  some  sort  of  an  account  of 

Carleton  Parker,  so  we  can  put  that  with  the  other 

records  about  Carleton  Parker. 

I  don't  recall  anything  written.  All  I  know  was 

that  my  husband  was  very,  very  much  disappointed  in 

him  because  he  was  immature. 

Had  you  met  Carleton  Parker  before? 
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Lubin: 
Gilb: 
Lubin : 


Gilb: 
Lubin: 


Burke; 

Lubin; 
Burke: 

Lub  in : 


Gilb: 


Oh,  yes. 

What  kind  of  a  man  was  he? 

Oh,  he  was  a  very  likeable  man,  very  likeable,  yes. 

He  was  a  rather  fascinating  man.  But  he  didn't 

obey  orders . 

He  had  a  mind  of  his  own? 

Yes.   He  did  some  thing  that  conflicted  with  Mrs. 

Gibson's  work,  and  it  put  the  Commission  of  Immigration 

in  a  rather  dangerous  light.  He  was  overly  enthusiastic 

to  the  point  where  my  husband  had  to  ask  him  to  resign, 

and  that's  what  caused  the  bitterness  on  the  part 

of  his  wife.  And  when  my  husband  wrote  to  her,  he 

explained  it  very  carefully.  And  she  never  replied 

and  years  later  she  wrote — did  you  read  her  book? 

Well,  it  was  highly  colored. 

I  take   it  that  Carleton  Parker  was   an  impassioned 

crusader. 

That's   right. 

Which  would  make    it  v ery  difficult   for  two   impassioned 

crusaders  to  work  in  the  same  organization. 

My  husband  was  level-headed.      He  always   thought  a 

thing  out   very  carefully  before  he    spoke   or  before 

he  wrote,   whereas  Parker   didn't  take  the   time.      I  mean, 

he  was   very   impetuous.     And  it  was   too  dangerous. 

Also,   he  was   in  the  role    of   a  paid  staff  member. 

He  wasn't   supposed  to  make  policy. 
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Lubin: 


Gilb: 


Lubin: 


Burke: 


Gilb: 


Lubin: 


Gilb: 
L^bin: 


That's  right.  He  wasn't  supposed  to.   He  was 

supposed  to  follow.  And  he  took  it  upon  himself 

to  do  things  that  were  absolutely  diametrically 

opposed  to  what  my  husband  believed  in. 

Did  they  have  trouble  with  any  of  their  later 

secretaries?  Executive  Secretaries? 

I  don't  remember  who  came  in  then.   I  know  George 

Bell  came  in,  but  I  think  he  came  in  as  the  legal 

advisor.  He  wasn't  with  them  very  long.  Who  else 

was  the  secretary  then?  You  see,  all  this  happened 

nearly  38  years  ago.   I  don't  remember  all  these 

incidents.   They  seem  to  be  coming  into  focus,  now, 

as  I'm  talking  about  it. 

Well,  the  nice  thing  about  this  method  is  that  we're 

not  required  to  sit  down  and  write  an  autobiography. 

I  see  the  personality  much  clearer. 

It's  a  very  vivid  personality,  your  husband's.  I 

imagine  when  he  was  in  a  room  everybody  was  aware 

that  he  was  there. 

That's   exactly  —  he  could  sit  in  a  room  and  not  say 

one  word,   and  you'd  go   away,   and  you  felt  inspired 

by  his  presence. 

I   imagine  little   children  took  to  him. 

Oh,   little   children  adored  him.      In  the  East,   he 

used  to  love  to  gather  all  the  dirty  children  in 

the  neighborhood  and  take  them  up  to   his   bachelor 

apartment,    scrub   their  faces  and  necks,    and  play 
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Lubin: 
Burke : 
Lubin: 

Burke : 
Lubin: 


school  with  them.      They  used  to   call  him  The   Good 

Man.     And  he  loved  children. 

We'd  like   to  hear  again  your  anecdote  about   the 

phone   calls,    about   his   calling   twice   a  day. 

Oh,   yes.     He  never  missed.      He   always  wanted  to  be 

sure   that  we  were   all   intact. 

He  called  at  noon,   you  say? 

He   called  at  noon,    and  he   called   just  before  he   left 

the   office  at  five.      That  was   a  daily  routine.      If 

I  had  a  luncheon  engagement,    I  never  left  the  house 

until   five  minutes  past  twelve   so   I  wouldn't  miss 

that  call. 

He  used  to  say,  "Haven't  we  got  three  perfect  angels?" 

Maybe  five  minutes  before  I  would  have  loved  to  have 

drowned  every  one  of  them. 
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Gilb: 


Lubin: 


ON    SCHOOL  BOARD,    SACRAMENTO 


Was   that  what  got   him  interested  in  the   School 
Board,   because    of  the    children? 

Ho,   he   was    interested   in  the    fact  that   a  group  of 
real  estate  men  wanted   to  make  money  by  selling  poor 
land.      He   exposed   tiaem  beautifully.      I   think  you  have 
records  of   that. 

I  wonder   if  you  have   a  record  of   one   of  the  meetings 
where  he   exposed  the  Superintendent  of  Schools   who 
had  a   certain   record   in  his   desk   and  didn't  want   to 
show  it?     And  my  husband  gave  him  every  chance   — 
I'll  never  forget  that  night.      The   room  was   crowded, 
and  it   was   something  that  had  to  do  with  a  real  estate 
venture.      And  he    said  to   this  man   (I  forget  his  name) 
anyway  he   said  to   him,    "Have  you  got   that   paper?"     And 
the  man   said,    "No."     He   said,    "Have  you   got   that 
paper?"     He  said,    "No."     He   said,    "I  hate   to  do    that. 
I'm  giving  you   one  more  chance,"  he    said,    "because   I 
can   expose  you."  And  the  man  kept   on   saying  no.      He 
said,    "I'm  sorry."     And  he  takes   out   of  his   folder 
the  letter  that  he  wanted  this  man  to    show.      And  that 
put  them  on  the  carpet. 
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REMOVAL  FROM  THE   COMMISSION 


Burke: 


Lub  in : 


Burke : 


Glib: 
Burke: 


Lubin: 


Glib: 


Lubin: 


Can  you  tell  us  about  his   being   oustedfrom  the 

Commission  of    Immigration   and  Housing  by  Richardson? 

Yes,   I  don't   know  why,   but  he  was    asked  to   resign 

when  he   was  East.      It  wasn't  a  fair   deal,    and  when 

he    came  back  he  was    in  a   very  fighting  mood. 

Richardson  went   in  on  a  big  economy  program.      But 

why  he   wanted  my  husband  out    at  that   time  I  have  no 

recollection.      I   think  there  must  be   some   records 

of  that,    some  newspaper    ... 

It   appears   that   one   of  the  things  Richardson  did 

early  in  his  administration  was  to   throw  out 

Scharrenberg  because  he   had  opposed  him  and  fought 

for  Stephens. 

Charged  with  pernicious  lobbying. 

Yes,  he  was  charged  with  being  a  labor  lobbyist  in 

Sacramento  and  ousted  from  the  Commission.   I  believe 

your  husband  was  very  indignant  at  the  ouster  of 

Scharrenberg. 

Oh  yes,    that's   what  it  was.      He   championed   this  man. 

It's   coming  back  now.      And   then  while   he  was  East 

on   a  business    trip  he  was  asked  to   resign. 

I  have  been  going  over  the  Scharrenberg  papers   and 

I  have   a   feeling    that   your  husband  was   a  great 

influence  on  Mr.   Scharrenberg. 

I  wouldn't  be   a  bit   surprised. 
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Gilb:       Because  in  the  beginning  of  their  association, 

Scharrenberg  was  an ti -immigrant,  as  a  labor  leader 
would  be,  and  anti-Oriental,  and  gradually,  as  that 
association  built  up,  Scharrenberg 's  mood  changed. 
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Burke 


Lub  in : 

Gilb: 

Lubin: 

Gilb: 

Lubin: 
Burke: 


Burke  : 
Lubin: 

Gilb: 
Lubin: 


CLEANUP  OP  SACRAMENTO 

We  were  interested,  too,  in  the  cleanup  of  Sacramento. 
Was  that  1919?  With  the  removal  of  the  police  chief 
and  all. 

Oh,  yes.  You  see,  I  forgot  that,  too.   But  I  recall 
now. 

Yes,  he  was  cleaning  up  the  houses  of  prostitution. 
Oh,  yes.  He  believed  in  having  them  moved. 
I  believe  that  was  what  lost  him  the  support  of  the 
Bee  right  in  that  period. 

Yes,  because  the  Bee  didn't  want  him  to  expose  so  much, 
That  was  when  they  said  that  he  fouled  his  own  nest. 
Well,  McClatchy  opposed  the  Red  Light  Abatement  Act. 
He  believed  in  controlled  prostitution.   Crusaded  for 
it.   Which  is  one  of  the  more  amazing  things  about 
the  Bee.   We  can't  conceive  of  anybody  supporting 
anything  like  that  nowadays  in  a  public  newspaper. 
How  would  you  say  he  got  along  vd.  th  the  McClatcheys 
and  the  Reeds,  generally? 

He  got  along  with  them  very  well,  and  they  liked  him 
very  much. 

Except  when  he  was  a  little  too  firm. 
I  think  when  he  had  trouble  was  when  he  disclosed  the 
Squirrel  Inn  that  was  owned  by  the  bishop  of,  I  think, 
the  Episcopal  Church  and  McClatchey  didn't  like  him  to 
befoul  his  own  nest,  but  he  disclosed  it. 
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Burke: 


Gilb: 


Lub  in : 


Gilb: 


Lubin: 


Burke : 

Lubin: 
Burke : 


Your  husband  and  the  Bee  tended  to  have  the  same 
enemies  and  friends  so  one  would  think  that  they 
would  support  one  another  a  good  deal. 
I  have  a  question  about  his  desire  for  state  employ 
ment  offices  and  for  unemployment  insurance  and  public 
works  within  the  State,   ^o  you  remember  when  he  first 
got  interested  in  those  things? 

That  was  all  during  his  commission  work.   And  he 
fought  the  paid  employment  bureaus. 

Because  he  thought  they  were  taking  advantage  of  the 
workers'  plight? 

Yes.   We  had  one  instance  where  we  knew  they  were. 
We  had  advertised  for  a  maid  and  after  we  had  engaged 
her  she  had  to  pay  a  certain  commission.   I  think 
after  she  was  there  a  month  they  called  her  up  and 
told  her  they  had  a  better  job  with  more  money  and 
she  left  and  they  got  some  more  money  from  her.   I 
think  that  was  the  beginning  of  his  desire  to  fight 
them. 

These  things  tended  to  come  upon  him  as  personal 
problems? 
That's  right. 

Then  he  would  become  aware  of  larger  problems.   One 
would  expect  that. 
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Burke : 
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But  what  I  like  is  his  direct  action  from  awareness 
of  some  person's  immediate  personal  problem  to  an 
effort  to  change  the  larger  social  framework  which 
created  the  problem.   That  is  rare.   Most  people  who 
see  a  personal  need  just  deal  with  it  in  personal 
terms • 

Well,  he  loved  human  beings. 
I  think  it  shows  in  his  work. 
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Burke: 

Lubin: 
Burke: 
Lubin.: 
Burke : 

Lubin: 


PROHIBITION 

Another  great   issue  which  would  have   been  impcr  tant 
all  through  your  husband's   career  was   prohibition. 
He  was   very   strong   for  it. 
And  he    stuck  with   it  all   the  way  through? 
Yes. 

Well,   that  was   characteristic   of  the   Progressives. 
Nearly  all   of  them. 

During  the   Reciprocal   Trade  Conference,   we    entertained 
the   heads   of  twenty-one  Latin  American    countries   in 
Sacramento,    and  towards   the   end  part  of   the   entertain 
ment  was   to  show  these   people   how  American  people 
entertained  in  their  homes.      There   were   about   five 
families   that   gave  parties. 

Well,   we  had   a  party  for  the   top.      And    I   said  to  my 
husband,    "I  guess   we   ought   to  buy  champagne?"     He 
said,    "No,      There's   to  be  no  liquor  because  we   have 
prohibition,    and   we   are   following   the   law."     I    said, 
"Those  people   are   used  to   drinking."     He   said,    "Well, 
it's  too  bad.      If  they  want   to   drink,    they  can  drink 
at  home,   or    they  can  drink   in  the   hotel.      But   in  my 
home,   they  can't  drink."     So,    the  best   I  could  do  was 
have  a   punch  made  of  all  kinds   of  fruit.      It  was   the 
end   of  August. 

And  I  felt   sort   of    guilty,    so  when  we  were  at  the 
table,    I  made  a   toast,    and  I   told  these  people   that 
they  were  not  having  hard  liquor,   but  they  were  having 
the   fruits   of  California.      My  husband   thought  I  took 
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Lubin:  an   awful  lot   upon  myself   to   greet  these  people,   but 

I   felt  I  had  to  make    some  mention  of  our  adhering   to 
the  law. 

He  was  very  strict  about   that.      Of  course,   he  never 
drank  anyway.      He   didn't   object   to  people    drinking, 
but   it  was   the   law  not    to  have   liquor,    and   he  said 
we   should  abide. 
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Burke: 


Lubin: 


Burke : 


Lubln: 


Gilb: 


Lubln: 
Burke: 

Lubin: 


ATTITUDES   TOWARD  MONEY  AND    PEOPLE 

Another  thing  we   were    interested  in  --  Sam  Wood   in 

his   dissertation  talks   about   the  way  the   business 

of  the   Commission  of   Immigration   and  Housing 

frequently  was   conducted  from  Weinstock-Lubin  Company. 

Some  people   on  the   payroll  working  both  ways.      DO  you 

have   any   recollection  of  that? 

No,    I  don't  think  that   anybody  was  given  any  money 

by   the   Commission  of  Immigration  that  worked   in   the 

store. 

No,  the  other  way  around,  he  said.   Frequently,  people 

working  for  the  Commission  in  some  capacity  would  be 

on  the  Weinstock-Lubin  payroll.   Do  you  suspect  that 

that  was  true? 

Well,  I  wouldn't  be  surprised.   But  it  was  on  his 

private  account. 

We  noticed  also  that  he  had  his  company  agents  that 

were  in  Europe  gather  material  for  him,  you  know, 

' 
information  about  conditions  over  there.   Do  you 

remember  that? 

Yes. 

Buyers  and  so  forth.   That  must  have  been  an  interesting 

file. 

You  see,   unfortunately,    I   was   the   financier.      He   called 

me   his  banker.      My  husband  never  made   out    a   check.    I 

paid  every  bill.      I  used  to  beg  him  to  take   charge 

of  the    nhole   thing  and   just  let  me   have   an   allowance, 
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Lubin:       but  he  didn't  like  to  be  bothered.   But  he  got  us  into 
a  lot  of  trouble,  because  many  times  there  were  big 
checks  and  they  had  to  be  paid.   Donations.   I  know 
at  one  time,  he  was  home  —  he  was  sick  that  time  — 
and  two  men  came  to  the  door  and  wanted  to  see  Mr. 
Lubin.   I  gathered  they  had  some  business  with  him 
so  I  ushered  them  into  his  den.   And  he  was  closeted 
in  there  for  awhile  and  then  he  came  out  and  said, 
"Kiddy,  will  you  make  out  a  check  for  $300.00?  I 
said,  "What  for?"  He  said,  "I'll  tell  you  later." 
So  I  thought  it  was  some  charitable  venture  that  he 
was  donating  to  —  I  wanted  a  chance  to  discuss  it, 
to  see  if  we  could  afford  to  do  it.  Well,  he  put  me 
on  the  carpet.   And  I  made  out  this  check.  When  they 
left,  I  said,  "Who  were  the  gentlemen?"  He  said, 
"Well,  they  were  both  just  out  of  F0lsom.   They  were 
on  their  way  to  Salt  Lake,  and  they  hadn't  a  nickel. 
And  they  had  to  have  money."  He  said,  "If  they  were 
picked  up  tonight,  they'd  be  back  there  as  vagrants." 
I  said,  "Didn't  they  have  families?"  He  said,  "Yes. 
They  both  had  brothers,  and  the  brothers  will  reimburse 
me  for  the  money."  Well,  I'm  still  waiting  for  that 
$300.00.  We  never  saw  it. 
There  were  many,  many  similar  incidents. 
And  then  if  a  poor  girl  at  the  store  was  sent  to  a 
hospital  —  I  know  we  had  one  particular  case  —  and 
he  saw  her  in  a  ward,  it  just  hurt  him  to  think  of  a 
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Lubin: 


Gilb: 


Lubin: 


Gilb: 
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young  girl  being    in  a  ward.      Ee  had  her  transferred 

to  a   private   room  and   put    on  his   private   account,   which 

she   thought  Weinstock-Lubin  was   advancing  her    a   loan, 

to  be  paid  back  fifty   cents   a  month.      She   never  knew 

it  was   on  his  private  account. 

He  had  a   tender  feeling  for  human  beings,    and  he 

didn't  believe   that   anybody  could  betray  him.      But 

towards  the   end,   he    commenced  to  see  the  light. 

My  husband  wanted  to  build  a   series   of  rooms   so 

every  friend  who  was   a  wi  dow  could  come  and  live  with 

us.      He   hated  the   idea  of   a  woman  living   alone, 

He   had  the   old-fashioned  idea  about  women,   from  what 

you  say. 

Yes,  he  always  championed  the  widow  and  the  orphan 

Now,  one  man  in  the  concern,  a  Mr.  Davis,  who  died  — 

he  was   one   of   the  new  people,    a  very  fine  man  and  he 

died  suddenly.   And  of  course  my  husband  immediately 

went  to  the  widow  and  wanted  to  know  how  much  money 

she  had,  and  he  took  charge  to  see  that  no  one  influenced 

her  in  investing,  and  he  immediately  got  her  a  very 

good  job  as  a  teacher  in  the  schools. 

What  did  he  think  about  votes  for  women? 

What?  Oh,  he  was  for  it.  He  believed  a  woman  had 

equal  rights.  And  the  woman  in  the  home  was  a  very 

important  person  to  my  husband. 
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I  have  a  lot  of  his  writing.   He  spoke  on  many,  many 

subjects  from  music,  to  philosophy,  to  folk 

'  ';  '•. 
activities.   And  he  made  a  wonderful  impression  both 

to  listen  to  and   look  at.      He  had  a  wonderful 

modulated  voice  and  very  sympathetic  person.   He  was 

a  tremendously  well-loved  man. 

I  take  it  that  he  was  very  successful  in  committee 

meetings,  too. 

Very. 

And  what  of  his  personal  interests?   I  take  it  he 

couldn't  have  had  much  time  for  leisure  reading  if 

he  had  as  busy  a  career  as  this. 

Well,  he  did  a  great  deal  of  reading.  Not  novels, 

fiction  of  any  kind.   He  was  a  great  lover  of 

philosophy  and  the  histories  of  people. 

What  role  did  you  play  in  his  public  life?  Did  you 

help  him  do  research? 

r«j 
Yes.  He  used  to  say  I  was  his  inspiration. 

You  were  much  interested  in  the  Commission  of 

Immigration  and  Housing. 

Oh,  yes.   I  was  interested  in  every  phase  of  his  work, 

Did  you  ever  do  any  public  speaking  yourself? 

No. 
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Lubin: 


Burke: 


SACRAMENTO   CITIZENS'    COUNCIL 

Well,    I'm  interested   in  your  husband's  reactions 
after  he  left   the    Commission   of   Immigration  and 
Housing.      Did  he    feel   the    job  was   done   or   that  it 
was    just  begun   or  what? 

Well,   he  never  thought   the  job  was   done.      He  was 
rather  heartbroken.      And  there   was  a   time  1*1  en  he 
felt  very  low  because   there  was  nothing  to  do  out 
side   the   store.      And  one   afternoon  he   came   home   and 
he   said,    "A  group  of  people  want  to  go  up  the  valley 
just  on  a   goodwill  tour."     And  I  was  always    ready 
for   a   jaunt.      I   said,    "Let's  go."     He   said,    "Oh,    I 
haven't   got  time."     I   said,    "This  Saturday  you  have 
time.     Now,    let's  go   on  this   particular  trip."     I   think 
it  took  two  weeks    to   formulate   it,   and  we  had  a   caravan, 
oh,    I   don't  know,  maybe    fifteen  or   sixteen  automobiles 
with  people   from  Sacramento.      And  we   had  the  Highway 

Patrol   lead  us.      And  we   went  all  the  way  up  to  Eureka, 

• 

and  we  visited  the  heads  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  all  these  little  towns.  When  we  got  home,  he  said, 
"That  was  a  wonderful  trip."  He  said,  "I'm  going  to 

'   : '  ~  •  :' A  : 

form  a  Sacramento  Citizens'  Council."  And  that's  when 
it  started,  within  that  week.   And  from  that  grew  the 
Pan  American  Reciprocal  Trades  Conference. 
What  was  the  basic  idea  behind  this? 
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To  promote  California  products.  He  wanted  —  he 

thought  that  as  far  as  California  was  concerned 

that  with  Europe  we  had  very  little  chance,  and  that 

our  outlet  was  the  Latin  American  countries.   And 

he  brought  in  the  Good  Neighbor  policy.   He  advocated 

the  exchange  of  students. 

Was  he  for  world  government?   Did  he  ever  have  any 

ideas  of  that  sort? 

Yes,  he  believed  in  world  government. 

We  were  saying  on  the  way  over  here  that  we  thought 

your  husband  must  have  been  very  strongly  influenced 

by  Wilson  and  Wilson's  ideas. 

Yes,  yes.   Very  much. 

Did  he  know  Wilson  well? 

Yes,  he  knew  him  pretty  well. 

What  brought  him  into  contact  with  Wilson? 

Well,  the  --  his  work  in  the  labor  movement.   And 

with  the  immigration.   It  was  during  the  Commission 

of  Immigration  that  he  went  over  to  Europe,  during 

tb«e  first  World  War. 

I  notice  he  went  overseas  to  Rome  in  1918-1919.   Did 

he  get  involved  in  war  work  over  there? 

He  went  to  Europe  during  the  first  World  War  before 

the  armistice  was  declared.   I  think  he  went  on  some 

secret  mission  for  Wilson,  connected  with  the  labor 

situation  in  California.   Whatever  it  was,  it  was 

confidential.  We  knew  nothing  about  it. 
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During   the  time   that    he   was   working   on   the   Sacramento 
Region  Council,    I  wonder,   did  he   abandon  his  work 
for  labor   during  that  period? 

No.      He  brought    it   into  his  work  for   the   Citizens' 
Council.      That's  when  he    fought  for    the  Mexican 
labor   that  were  brought   over   into   this   country,   and 
then  when  they  were  through  working  for  small  wages 
they  were   dumped  back.      He   took  up  that  fight   in 
Washington. 

He   felt   apparently  that  if  you  were   going  to  have 
great  trade  between   the  United  States   and  Mexico,   you 
would  have   to   have   good  personal  relations. 
Yes,   thab    was   what   he  was  fighting.      Of   course,   he 
was   always   fighting   the  big  interests.      And  he  was 
fighting  the   —  would  you  call  them  the  Lend-Lease 
pe  ople?     Now,   big   interest   in  Boston  owned  a  lot  of 
the   land  in  the   Imperial  Valley.      They  didn't  know 
what  was   going   on.      It  was   just   that    their  money  was 
invested  there.      That  talk  that   he   gave  before   the 
Commonwealth  Club   showed  where   families   —  where   the 
whole   family  had  to   work  to  barely  make  a   living 
wage   and  where   they  were   compelled  to  buy  their  food 
in   the  stores   that  were   owned  by  the  big   interests. 
Well,    it's   certainly  a  remarkable   man  who  can  work 
for  the     interests   of  agriculture   as    a  business  and 
yet  work  for  labor,   too.      And   see  both   sides.      And 
have  both   of    them  like   him. 
He   was   a   great  humanitarian. 
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Do  you  recall   if  he  had   any  particular  relationship 

with  Governor  Young? 

Well,    only  during  the   Reciprocal  Trade   Conference. 

Governor  Young  was  very   sympathetic,   very  helpful. 

As    far  as  you  know,   there  was  never  any  attempt  to 

revive   the   wcrk  of  the    Commission? 

No,   not    at  that   time. 

It  remains   something   of  a  mystery  as  to  why  it  wasn't. 

Well,   you  see,   the  camp   sanitation  was  better,   and 

we   didn't  have   an  influx  of  immigrants,    and   they  had 

an  Americanization  program  during  the   war  and  I   guess 

there   wasn't  any  more  need  of   it  later  on. 

We  had  one   incident,    an  incident   that  happened  to  my 

daughter   when  she   was   at  Cal.      She  had  rented  a  little 

aparteent  with   a   friend  —  my  oldest   daughter,   Ruth  — 

and  she   came   home      one    day  and   she  said  to   her  father, 

"I  had   a  funny  experience.      I   had  a  man   come   to  the 

door   and  insist   upon  seeing  this    apartment.      He   came 

. 
in  and  when  he   saw  the   bedroom  had  no  outside  window, 

he    said,    'Good   heavens,   you  can't   live  here,1"     She 
said,    "Why  not?"     He   said,    "Well,   because   I   come   as 
an  agent   for   the  Commission  of   Immigration   and  Housing." 
She    said,    "Now,  that's   the   work  my  father   did."     So 
the   landlady  had  to   put   in  a  window.      So  evidently 
the    law  was   still   in  effect. 
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FRIENDS  AND  ENEMIES 

Your  husband  must  have  had  many  friends  in  the 
legislature,  and  I  wonder  if  you  recall  any 

": .  ~-  ?\  *  -.;  ,  ' 

particularly  good  friends. 

He  was  very  much  liked  and  admired. 

How  about  Senator  Jack  Inman. 

Who?   Oh,  Jack  Inman,  yes.  Jordan 

Secretary  of  State. 

And  Gus  Johnson  was  very  devoted  to  him. 

I  think  to  clear  up  the  record,  we  should  talk  about 

some  of  the  men  who  attacked  your  husband  to  make 

sure  what  the  true  story  is  there.   Do  you r emember 

any  of  those  men? 

Who  were  his  great  enemies,  in  fighting  his  Commission 

work? 

Can't  think  of   it  now.      There  must  be   a  lot    in  Mr. 

Taylor's   collection.      He  has   an  immense   collection 

of    the    —  of  my  husband's   work,    because  my  son  turned 

it   over    to  him  after  my  husband  died. 

We  have   it. 

There  was   an  attorney  named  Phil   Johnson.      I  remember 

in   one   of  your  husband's   letters  mention  of  him. 

You  don't   remember   that? 

Did  your  husband   take    any  role  that  you  can  recall 

in  any  of  the   elections  for  Governor? 

Well,   he  worked   for  Rolph.      Who   —   I   don't  remember 

who  ran  against  Rolph? 
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C.    C.   Young,   up  for  reelection,    and  Buron  Pitts,  Los 

Angeles   district  attorney,   a  three-cornered   race. 

Yes.      He   worked   for  Rolph  because   he   felt   that 

Rolph  was   sympathetic   to  his  Pan  American  work. 

Of  course,  Young  was,   too. 

To  a  degree,   but   evidently  not  enough,   because   I 

recall   that  he  was    very   anxious  for  Rolph  to  come    in. 

Young  was   very  economy -minded   and  wouldn't  go  for 

anything   that  cost   any  money. 

I  know  Francis  Neylan  was   one  of  my  husband's   friends   — 

before  he  got   tied   in  with  Hearst. 

It  would  have  been  under  Johnson,  when  Neylai    was 

head  of  the  State  Board  of   Control. 

Yes.      He  knew  his   wife   very  well. 

Was  Neylan  personally  interested   in  the   work  of   the 

Commission? 

Well,    I   don't  know.     Neylan  wasn't   doing  anything 

outstanding.      He  was   studying  law  then,   but  he   always 


admired  my  husband. 
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Burke : 


Lubin: 


Gilb: 

Lubin; 

Gilb: 

Lubin; 

Gilb: 

Lubin: 


Burke: 


POLITICAL  VIEWS  AND  CONNECTIONS 

I  was  going  to  ask  if  your  husband  had  an  interest 

in  the  water  project  fights  of  the  1920 fs  and  the 

Central  Valley  Project. 

I  don't  recall.   But  he  did  have  a  great  interest  in 

land  that  was  bought  and  sold  around  Sacrairento. 

There  must  be  some  record  of  that  where  he  exposed 

a  lot  of  fraud  in  land  dealings.   He  was  always  in 

a  fight. 

Do  you  remember  his  writing  in  1931  that  there  should 

be  more  land  available  for  settlement? 

You  mean,  "To  Save  Capitalism?1* 

Yes. 

That  was  the  last  pamphlet  he  wrote. 

Did  he  feel  that  it  was  received  well? 

He  had  very  good  criticism  on  it,  but  that  was  done 

at  a  very  difficult  time.   That  was  done  just  before 

we  came  to  San  Francisco.   One  funny  part  of  it  was  — 

I  don't  know  if  you  want  that  recorded  —  was  that 

some  Catholic  man  in  the  East  wrote  back  and  he  said, 

"I  was  very  much  interested  in  your  pamphlet,  "To 

Save  Catholicism." 

You  mentioned  earlier  that  Governor  Rolph  was  much 

interested  in  your  husband's  work.      I    take   it  you 

mean  his  work   in  the  bureau  to  promote  trade. 
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Lubin: 


Burke: 
Lub  in : 

Burke: 
Lubin: 
Burke : 
Gilb: 

Lubin: 
Gilb: 
Lubin: 
Burke : 


Yea,  well  he  had  confidence  in  my  husband;  no  matter 

what  my  husband  suggested,  he  agreed  with  him.   I 

don't  think  he  knew  too  much  about  things  himself, 

but  he  had  a  great  deal  of  confidence  in  him.  So 

that  no  matter  what  he  suggested,  it  was  —  in  fact, 

one  letter  went  out  for  some  reason,  and  Governor 

Rolph  just  signed  his  name  on  a  blank  sheet  and  he 

said,  "Si,  fill  it  in." 

Why,   he   could  have   filled  it    in  with  anything.      That's 

how  confident   he  was   in  him! 

Now,   with  the   passing   of  Rolph  and  the    coming   in  of 

Merriam,   your  husband  had  no   longer  any 

Everything    stopped,   yes,    and  that's   when  he   became 

ill. 

And  then  he  wasn't  active   the   last  few  years? 

He   wasn't  active   the   last   about  a  year  and  a  half. 

After    the    Commonwealth   speech. 

How  did  he   feel  about  the  New  Deal?     Was  he   very 

sympathetic   toward  it? 

Very.     Yes,   he  was  very  interested.      He  was  very 

much  sold  on  Franklin  Roosevelt, 

Yet  he  retained  his  designation  as  Republican,   didn't 

he? 

Yes,   for  a   while,   but  then  I   think  he  changed  to   the 

Democratic. 

Perhaps  he  was  interested  in  Upton  Sinclair,  in  193lf, 

in  that  campaign? 
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Lubin: 
Burke : 

Lub  in : 


Burke : 
Lubin: 

Gilb: 
Lubin: 


Burke : 


Lubin: 


(gesture    indicating    "probably  not,    I   don't  know") 

Do  you  know   if  your   husband  was   interested  in  Upton 

Sinclair's  movement  in  193lj.? 

Well,    that  was   about   when  we   came   to  San  Francisco. 

I   don't  think  he   spoke  much  about   it    at  that  time. 

Of  course,   he  was   having  a  difficult   time    getting 

re-adjusted   again. 

Soon  after  that   he    fell   ill. 

Yes,  he  fell   ill  shortly  after  he    spoke   before   the 

Commonwealth  Club. 

Do  you  think  that  incident  helped  to  bring  on  his 

illness? 

No,  I  don't  think  so.   It's  hard  to  tell.   He  was, 

towards  the  end,  pretty  disillusioned.  He  was 

betrayed  in  many  ways. 

Can  you  think  of  any  other  major  political  issues 

in  which  your  husband  was  interested? 

He  became  very  interested  in  the  advent  of  Franklin 

Roosevelt  and  at  the  time  he  went  back  and  saw 

Roosevelt  he  was  interested  in  the  program  of  nation 

building,  and  he  suggested  —  whether  it's  in  any 

archives,  I  don't  know,  but  he  suggested  to 

Roosevelt  at  the  time  of  the  depression  that  Roosevelt 

select  twenty-five  of  the  outstanding  economists  of 

the  United  States  who  would  be  willing  to  give  up 

their  lives  and  sacrifice  lots  of  money  and  just  work 

for  the  government  and  make  a  plan  for  an  economic 

program. 
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Burke : 


Lubin: 


Burke: 


Lubin: 


This  would  be  something  of  a  large  public  works 

- 
program? 

Yes,  he    said  twenty-five  men  who  would  be  willing 
to  work  for  the   rest   of  their  lives  at  a   sum  of 

money  which   would  be   just  adequate   to  make   a 

*    f  3  r  ' '  f^  r  ** 
comfortable  living,    but   actually  give   up  all   their 

'    7"  f     " 

time   and  energy  to  making   an  economic   plan  for  this 

country. 

Did  he  have  any  political  ambition  for  himself? 

Did  he  ever  plan  to  run  for  office? 

• 

No.      He   was  more   inclined   to  want   to  be   the   power 

i  fa**  ***  ft 

behind  the  throne.   In  fact,  after  his  talk  before 
the  Commonwealth  Club,  Mr.  Horst  begged  him  to  be 
willing  to  run  for  governor.   In  fact,  he  was 
offered  all  the  money  and  all  the  help,  but  my 
husband  refused.  He  said,  *You  couldn't  give  me 
the  Job  on  a  golden  platter  but  I'd  like  to  be  the 
power  behind  the  throne." 

People  said  that  the  only  reason  he  was  so  interested 
in  public  work  was  so  that  he  would  have  a  chance  to 

"  *    *  6  T* 

become  a  governor.   But  he  never  really  wanted  it. 
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Burke : 


Lubin: 


Burke: 
Lubin: 
Burke: 


Lubin: 


Burke: 


Lubin: 
Burke: 


MEDIATOR  IN  LABOR  DISPUTES 

Another  aspect  we  have  not  mentioned  so  far  is  his 
work  as  mediator  in  labor  disputes. 

He  took  a  hand  in  the  copper  mine  —  I  guess  you  have 
a  record  of  that.   Where  they  wanted  to  send  the 

. 

militia  out,  and  he  absolutely  objected.   The  Kennett 

mines,  yes.   Oh,  I'll  never  forget  that  time.   I  went 

up  with  him. 

My  mother  went  to  school  in  Kennett,  grew  up  there. 

Oh,  is  that  so? 

So  I  have  a  personal  interest  in  Kennett.   Of  course, 

the  closing  of  the  smelter  drove  my  folks  out  of  there, 

They  came  to  Chico  from  there.   But  I'd  like  to  hear 

something  about  this  strike. 

Well,  anyway  he  was  instrumental  in  not  having  the 

militia  come  out,  because  he  figured  that  at  the  time 

if  they  sent  out  the  militia,  there  would  have  been 

great  trouble.   I  think  they  met  at  some  ground.   It 

didn't  last  very  long.      I  don't  know  what  the   dispute 

was,  must  have  been  over  wages. 

Yes.      It  wasn't   long  after    that  before  the    smelter 

was  closed  down  again.   Of  course,  Shasta  Dam  covers 

that  all  over  now.  That  was  an  American  —  there  was 

a  British  company  near  by  with  another  copper  mine. 

The  Wobblies,  IWW,  were  active  in  those  areas,  too. 

I  guess  today  they  would  be  called  Communists. 

Yes,  Were  there  any  other  strikes  that  you  can  recall 

that  were  settled  by  your  husband's  mediation. 
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Lubin: 


Burke : 
Lubin: 


Glib: 


I  know  that  the   strike  up   in  Lodi   —  no,    in   the 
lode   country,    in   the  mother  lode   country  around 
Placerville.      That   had  something  to   do  with  miners. 
I   think  he  went  up  there.      He  believed  in   arbitration, 
He  had  an  awful  herd  time  getting  in  --   he   had  a  very 
hard   time.      But  he   believed  in  arbitration. 
I   take   it   he  hated  violence,   vigilantes   as   well  as   — 
Oh,   yes,   yes.      He  believed  that    things   could  be 
settled  by  having  both  parties   represent   and  get 
together.      Well,    I  remember  being   in   one   room  with 
a  group  of  men.      I   think  the  room  wasn't   as   large   as 

-' 

this.      There   was  barely  room  for  me  to   crowd  in  — 
I  was   the    only  woman  with   all   these  big   strapping 
men.      They  were   discussing  their   strike.      I   don't 
know  whether   that  was  up  at  Kennett   or   that  was  up 
at   some   other  place.      He  was   in  so  many  things   that 
I   am   just  getting  all  mixed  up. 

You've  remembered  a  great  deal.     You've   covered  all 
our  notes. 
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Lubin: 


Burke  : 


Lubin: 


MOVE  PROM  SACRAMENTO 

He  was  never  hap;y  unless  he  was  in  a  fight.   He 
took  part  in  that  fight  with  Harvard,  with  President 
Lowell,  when  they  objected  to  this  son  of  Roscoe 
Brooks,  the  colored  man,  to  have  him  live  in  the 
dormitory.  He  took  up  that  fight  and  he  won.   He 
was  a  s?reat  champion  of  the  Negro. 

People  loved  him.  You  take  our  gardener.   He  really 
adored  him.   Our  gardener,  whom  we  had  for  twenty-five 
years,  couldn't  sign  his  name,  but  he  always  had  a 
philosophical  discussion  with  my  husband  every  Sunday. 
When  we  left  Sacramento,  and  he  came  in  to  say  goodbye, 
and  he  aaw  my  husband  sitting  on  the  floor  packing 
books  —  his  name  was  John  —  he  got  on  the  floor 
and  he  started  to  cry  like  a  baby.   And  he  took  my 
husband  in  his  arms,  and  he  rocked  him  and  he  wept. 
And  he  said,  "If  they  asked  me  to  cut  my  right  arm 
off,  I'd  do  it  right  this  minute  just  to  save  you  all 
this  heartache."  Because  he  knew  what  we  were  going 
through. 

I  take  it  that  the  family,  the  Weinstock-Lubin  family, 
sold  —  actually  sold  —  interest  in  the  store  to 
other  concerns. 

I  don't  know  just  what  happened.  There  was  a  family 
holding,  and,  you  see,  when  my  —  when  the  new  store 
was  built,  it  was  built  in  the  beginning  of  the 
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Lubin: 


Burke: 


Lubin: 


depression.   And  we  had  a  very  hard  time  financing  it 
then.   Just  what  happened,  I  don't  know.   But  there 
was  some  undercurrent  of  betrayal. 

Well,  it  was  a  very  difficult  time  to  embark  on  any 
new  enterprise. 

My  husband  was  instrumental  in  having  the  hotel  and 
the  theatre  and  the  new  store  built  at  the  same  time. 
That's  another  story  —  that  brings  in  my  youngest 
daughter.  He  took  her  to  a  meeting  with  —  it  must 
have  been  an  immigration  meeting,  because  Archbishop 
Hanna  had  them  all  there  for  lunch.   She  was  only 
seven  years  old.   She  was  the  only  child  in  this 
home.   She  was  quite  excited  about  it.  And  then  on 
the  way  home  in  the  train  —  my  youngest  was  a  very 
gregarious  child  —  she  happened  to  meet  this  group 
of  men,  and  she  boasted  about  being  in  Archbishop 
Hanna 's  home.   And  they  were  very  much  interested. 
They  asked  her  who  her  father  was,  and  so  she  told 
them.   So  she  proceeds  and  introduces  her  father  to 
these  men.   They  happened  to  be  real  estate  men.   And 
within  two  months,  they  had  this  thing  negotiated, 
and  they  started  to  finance  the  project.  And  they 
built  the  store  and  the  hotel  and  the  theatre  all  at 
the  same  time,  in  that  new  section. 
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Burke: 


Lubin: 

Burke : 
Lubin: 


Burke : 


Gilb: 


Lubin: 


Gilb: 


Lubin: 


Burke : 


SIMON    J.    LUBIN   SOCIETY 

Well,    I  was    interested  in  the   Simon  J.   Lubin  Society 

and  wondered   if  your  husband  played  any  direct  role 

in  the   formation. 

That  came   after   he    passed.      Mrs.    McWilliams   —  I 

forget  her  first  name   — 

The   wife   of   Judge  Robert  McWilliams? 

Yes.      She  was  always    interested  in  my  husband's  work. 

She   was   the    one  who   was   instrumental  in  forming  the 

Simon  J.   Lubin  Society.      But    it  was  formed  by  a  group 

of   young  people.      And  they  didn't  have   the  means  and 

probably  didn't  know   how   to  go    about  it,    so    it  died 

a  natural   death. 

They  were   organized  primarily  to   fight   the   Associated 

Farmers. 

How  did  he  feel  about  his  own  work?  Did  he  feel  that 

he  accomplished  a  great  deal  on  the  Commission,  or 

that  it  eventually  dispersed. 

Oh,  no,  I  think  he  felt  that  it  accomplished  a  great 

deal. 

What  did  he   feel  wasn't   done  as  well  as   it    might 

have  been? 

Well,  he  felt  that  the  laboring  class  could  have  had 

better  housing  and  their  children  could  have  had  a 

better  chance  for  education. 

Apparently,  on  the  basis  of  his  Commonwealth  Club 

speech  and  his  report  on  the  Imperial  Valley,  he  was 

very  unhappy  with  the  conditions  by  the  early  '30's. 
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Yes,   yes.      That's   right. 

And   perhaps   he  felt  that   the   work  that   he'd  done  had 

gone   by  the  board. 

And   also,    I  believe,   he  was  very  unhappy  with  the 

leter   Pan  American  Conference.      He   felt  that  they 

weren't   going  along  — 

He  had  a   hard  time   there.      That's  when  he  went  down 

to  Mexico   and  trfed  to   revive   it.      He'd  used  up  his 

complete   fortune.      He  was   at  the  mercy  of  asking 

people   to   contribute,   and   he   couldn't   get  people 

interested. 

I  wonder  if  your  husband  knew  Carey  McWilliams? 

If  he  knew  him?   I  don't  ever  recall  him  mentioning 

him.   Did  McWilliams  know  him? 

Well,  he  writes  of  him  glowingly  in  his  book, 

Factories  of  the  Field,  and  of  his  work. 

I  think  the  moving  picture  that  Steinbeck  gave,  the 

Grapes  of  Wrath,  that  really  brought  in  the  work 

very  vividly. 

Was  your  husband  a  tense  man? 

Yes,  when  he  was  doing  things.  When  he  was  in  the 

fight,  he  was  very  tense.   He  was  a  terrific  fighter 

for  the  rights  of  people. 

He  had  trouble  relaxing,  don't  you  think  so?  Did 

he  tend  to  carry  his   work  on  and  not  be   able  to 

relax. 
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Lubin:      Oh  no,  he  relaxed  beautifully 1   When  he  was 

through  at  the  store,  he  was  like  a  race  horse  — 
he  couldn't  get  home  fast  enough  to  his  family, 
and  he  never  neglected  his  family.   We  always  had 
a  music  hour  at  night.   After  dinner,  he  always  put 
his  children  to  bed,  and  then,  the  rest  of  the 
evening  was  devoted  to  his  wife. 
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SON   AND  DAUGHTERS:    FAMILY  LIFE 

We  wanted  to  ask   about  each  of  your   children,    too, 
in  turn,    something  about  each   one? 
Well,  my  son,   David,    is   —  what  can  I   say?     He 
served  five  years   in  the  war  as   a  Captain.      He  was 
instrumental   in  the  canpaign  for  Olson.      In  fact, 
Mr.Bourquin  at  the   time    said  that  my  son  ought   to  be 
the  next  Governor.      He    isn't,   and  he  never  will  be, 
as   a  matter   of  fact. 
What   is   his   vocation? 

Well,   he,    at  present,   is    in  charge   of   a  large  housing 
project  in  Delaware. 

Oh,   he  did  follow  his   father's   interests,   then? 
Well,  he   did.     After  his   father   died.      That  was  why 
he  was   interested   in  the  Olson  administration.      He 
got   a  position  as   --   in  the   Surplus  Commodities. 
Now,   I   don't  know  whether   that   should  be   for  record, 
but  he   exposed   somebody  in   the   organization  as  being 
crooked.      And  he   went   in  with  the  hope  that  he   could 
carry  on  his  father's  work.      Then  shortly  after  that 
we  got   into    the  war,    and  he  was   one  of  the   first   to 
gc    in. 

Then,  my  daughter,   Ruth,   has   three   children  and 
married  to  Dr.    Maurice  Moonitz.      He's  head  of   the 
Economics  Department,   as  you  know. 

And  my  youngest  has  had  a   very  colorful   life,   but   it 
would  take   a  couple    of   weeks   to  tell  you  all  about  her. 
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When  my  second  child  was  born,  we  lived  in  a  flat, 

and  he   said,    "Now  that    we   have   a  daughter,    we  need 

a  home."     So,   he   proceeded   and  wrote   to  his    friend 

in  Russia  who  was  an    architect,    a  musician,    and  a 

writer.      He   came   all  the   way   from  Russia   to  build 

us   a  home.      My  husband   always  wanted  a  Moorish 

home,    so  that's  whet  we   had  built   in  Sacramento. 

What  was   the  name   of  this  man? 

Zalenco.      Would  you  like  to   see   a  picture?      Here 

was   the  reference  library.      Then  it  had  a  dome 

inside.      This   was  a  Japanese  room,    the    dining  room. 

And    the   children's  room  had  beetles   —  we   only  had 

the   two   children,   Rutti   on  one   beetle    and  David  on 

another.     They  had  a  gingerbread  house,   and   a  large 

window  and  an  aquarium.      Then,   there's  a   little 

house   down  here  with  doors.      The   children  could   sit 

there   and   look  into  the   living  room  at  night.      They 

could   sit    there    and   look  down  into  the    living  room 

from  upstairs. 

Whereabouts    in  Sacramento? 

On  39th  Street.      And  this   home  was  built   in  exactly 

three  months.      I   came   into    it   on  my  birthday.      It 

was   started   on  the  9tn  of  December,    and  we  moved 

in   on  the   ?th   of  March. 

I   take    it  that  your  husband  was  quite   a   sentimentalist? 
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Lubin:  Yes,     Yes.      He   loved  a   beautiful  home.      He   always 

wanted  a  Moorish  home.      I   only  saw  that  home    in 
construction   three   times.      He  worked  with   the 
architect,   and   then  when  I  came   into   the   home  with 
two  little   children   —  we  had  a   fireplace   in  every 
room  in  the    house   except  the  kitchen.      All   the 
fireplaces  were   lit,   and  he  had  a   dinner  ready  on 
the    table,   and   the   architect  and  his  wife  had  greeted 
me  with  the    children.      Then   I   stood  there,   and  he 
said,    "That   isn't  all   of  the  house."     We   looked  in 
the   living  room.      I  think  he  had  over   a  hundred 
hyacinth  plants   in  the    living  room  alone   along   the 
ledge.      Of  course,   we   had  an  outside  porch.      And  we 
had  a   surprise  party.      All   our  friends   came   and  we 
had  a  big  housegathering.      This  architect  played  the 
cello  very  well,    and  his  wife  was  a  folk  dance   teacher. 
We  had  just   a  very   colorful  evening. 
When  I   went  upstairs,   I    said   to  the   architect,    "How 
many  clothes   closets  have   I?      I  only  have  one." 
He   said,    "How  many  do  you  need?      In  Russia,   you  don't 
need  more    than  a  dress   and  a  nightgown." 
And   then   in   the  kitchen,    the   cupboards,   I   said  I 
couldn't  reach  a  single   cupboard.     He   said,    "Well, 
you're  not   going   to   wash   dishes."      I   said,    "I  guess 
I  am."     He   said,    "You'll  have   to  have   a  maid." 
Because   I  would  have  had  to  get   on  a  chair,   on  and 
off,    to  put  dishes   away.      In  the    dining  room,   he  had 
sliding  doors   —  he  didn't  believe    in  swinging  doors 
because  with   the   children,    they   could  get   hurt.      So 
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we  had  these  sliding  doors.  &ut  he  didn't  like 
conventional  china  closets.  So  the  china  closets 
were  covered  with  red  velvet  and  he  put  in  brass  tacks 
which  were  the  constellation  of  the  stars.   And  the 
sliding  doors  had  dogs  made  out  of  velvet  and  cats, 
where  the  dogs  lapped  the  cats'  milk. 
In  the  living  room,  he  had  a  slide  from  the  library 
upstairs  into  the  living  room,  so  the  children  didn't 
have  to  go  up  and  downstairs  —  they  had  a  slide. 
We  had  all  the  children  in  the  neighborhood  using 
our  slide.   And  the  worst  was  when  he  had  a  party  for 
adults,  and  the  adults  would  like  to  come  down  the 
slide.  We  had  one  very  big  strapping  man  got  in, 
and  he  couldn't  get  off.  He  got  stuck. 
It's  still  in  Sacramento? 

Still  there,  yes.  But  the  sweetest  thing  he  did, 
when  all  our  friends  left  and  the  children  were  put 
to  bed  and  we  sat  in  front  of  our  fireplace,  he 
said,  "In  this  home,  not  an  unkind  word  is  to  be 
said  to  one  another  or  of  anyone  who  enters  it."  He 
was  a  very  sentimental  person. 

What  happened  to  the  Weinstock  side  of  the  family? 
Well,  Mrs.  Weinstock  is  still  alive.   She  is  98. 
They  had  a  lot  of  tragedies  in  the  family.   Mr. 
Weinstock  was  killed  when  he  was  on  a  horse,  and  two 
of  her  grandchildren  were  killed  in  an  auto.   The 
family  of  Weinstock  and  Lubin  have  been  really  the 
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The  Simon  J.  Lubin  home,   about  1907-1932, 
1300  39th  Street,   Sacramento, California 
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pioneers  in  building  up  Sacramento.   The  two  families 

that  were  left  with  nothing,  because  all  their 

money  went  to  public  work. 

Did  your  husband  do  any  work  for  the  church? 

Yes,  he  did.   He  for  many  years  gave  the  sermon  on 

the  high  holy  days. 

He  found  time  for  the  church  and  for  his  home  and  — 

He  found  time  for  everything,  yes.   Oh,  for  his  home 

he  always  found  time,  because  no  matter  what  he  did 

I  always  had  to  be  there.   I  had  to  sit  in  the  room 

with  him.   And  if  he  had  to  work  in  the  store  at 

night,  he  always  had  a  couch  put  in  the  office  so  I 

could  take  a  nap  while  he  was  working. 

Did  he  have  any  strong  views  on  the  role  of  the 

Jewish  people  in  our  society? 

Yes,  he  thought  they  had  a  great  deal  to  offer.   He 

believed  in  the  prophecy.   He  believed  in  following 

all  of  the  prophets.   He  believed  in  social  justice. 

And  everything  he  believed  in,  he  actually  put  into 

effect  in  his  business.  When  an  advertising  man  would 

come  up  and  say,  "We'll  advertise  this  as  100$  wool." 

It  had  to  be  shown  under  a  magnifying  glass,  and  if 

it  was  \%  away,  tiiat  was  going  into  the  ad. 

And  his  last  dream  was  to  have  a  cooperative  business, 

where  the  customer  would  share  in  the  profits.   He 

was  very  idealistic  in  every  point  of  view.   I  often 

think  my  husband  came  a  thousand  years  too  soon. 
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Did  he  have  any  private  philanthropies,  any  pet 

charities  to  which  he  devoted  time  and  money? 

Well,  he  was  generous  in  giving  to  whatever  came 

along.   He  never  was  a  rich  man.   We  were  very 

comfortable. 

I  gather  he  wasn't  very  much  interested. 

He  wasn't  interested.   If  he  had  been  interested 

in  making  money,  we  could  have  been  very  wealthy. 

7/e  had  chances  to  buy  land  in  Sacramento  in  the 

early  days.   We  could  have  made  lots  of  money,  but 

he  didn't  believe  in  buying  a  piece  of  land  and 

not  doing  anything  for  it  and  then  turn  it  over  and 

make  money  on  it.   So  he  absolutely  refused. 

I  suppose  he  was  much  interested  in  Henry  George. 

Yes,  he  believed  a  great  deal  in  the  single  tax. 

I  wonder  if  he  knew  or  was  interested  in  the  work 

of  J.  Rupert  Mason?  Who's  carrying  on  the  single  tax 

fight  in  San  Francisco  now. 

I  think  so.   I  remember  meeting  him  one  night.  Yes, 

he  was  very  sympathetic. 

Of  course,  Sacramento  in  a  way  is  the  home  towi  of 

the  single  tax.   Henry  George  and  James  McClatchy 

began  it  in  Sacramento. 

Sacramento  has  had  very  illuminating  people.   Very 

exciting  things  have  happened  in  Sacramento. 

And  my  husband  was  passionately  fond  of  music.   He 

He  played  very  well.   I'll  show  you  another  picture. 
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This  is  a  picture  of  Mr.  Lub in  at  the  piano,  and  two 

daughters  and  a  son  and  mother  all  about  him. 

That  was  —  we  were  going  to  have  a  family  picture 

taken.   It  was  on  a  Sunday  morning,  and  while  the 

cameraman  was  getting  his  camera  ready,  he  sat 

down  at  the  piano  and  was  playing.   I'll  never  forget 

that  morning.   And  the  cameraman  snapped  it.   And 

then  the  pictures  we  posed  for  weren't  so  good,  and 

I  love  this  picture  because  it  is  very  typical  of 

the  family. 

Did  he  ever  take  his   family  abroad? 

No.   He  was  tied  down  to  the  business.   The  only 

time  he  went  abroad  was  when  he  went  for  Wilson 

during  the  first  World  War.   And  I'm  glad  he  went 

then,  because  that's  when  his  father  died.   He  saw 

his  father  for  the  last  time. 

You  see,  my  son  David,  had  two  years  at  Johns  Hopkins, 

and  then  he  decided  to  give  up  the  idea  of  medicine. 

When  he  came  back  to  California,  he  got  a  job  in  the 

laboratory  at  Letterman  Hospital.   He  had  done  some 

very,  very  outstanding  work  there. 

In  the  meantime,  his  father  became  ill  and  the  doctor 

suggested  that  he  had  to  have  x-ray  treatments.  And 

Letterman  Hospital  was  the  only  one  that  had  this 

particular  apparatus.   There  was  no  way  of  his  getting 

into  Letterraan  Hospital   —  he  never  served  in  the   army, 
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Lubin:  But  my  son  went  to   his   General  and  explained  the 

situation,   and   the   General   said,    *Well,   David, 
your    father  can  come   into  Letterman,    complimentary.11 
So  he  was   admitted  to  Letterman. 
And  when  we  brought  him  to  the  Hospital   —   to 
Letterman  Hospital   —   he  was   quite  worried.      He 
was  a   very  proud  man .     He  who  had  financed  everybody 
else   in  illness  had  to   come    into  a  place  where   it 
was   gratis,    and   it   hurt  his  pride.      But  when   I 
was   in   the  ambulance  with  him,   he  said,    "There's 
one    thing  you're  not    to  do.     You're  not   to  make   an 
issue   if   I'm  admitted  to  the  ward."     And,   of  course, 
I   wasn't  very  happy  about  his  being  admitted  to   the 
ward. 

But   after  we  registered,    first  thing   I  knew  was   that 
my  husband  was    in  a  private  room.      He   was   assigned 
to  the   General's  room.      And  he  was   there  just  a 
short  while.      And   he  passed. 

But  the  little    dramatic   Incident   was   when  he   was   at 
the   hospital,    and  it  was   decided  that  he  was    to  go 
to  the  Letterman,    and  my  son,   meanwhile,   had  contacted 
the  General.      He   came   into  my  husband's  room  and  he 
said  to  him  —  he    stood  at   the   foot  of  his   bed;   my 
son  is    six  feet  tall   —  he    said,    "Dad,    tonight  you're 
my  baby.     You're  going  to   do  what   !_  tell  you   to  do. 
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Lubin: 


Burke : 


Lubin: 


Gilb: 


Lubin: 


Gilb: 
Lubin: 


Gilb: 


You've   always   told  me   what   to  do.      Tonight,   you're 
going   to   do  what  I   tell  you  to  do.      Tomorrow  you  are 
going    into  Letterman  Hospital."     That's  how  he  broke 
the  news   to  his    father. 

Can  you   think  of   any  other  things  that   would  be 
useful  for  a  biographer  to  know?     Some    things   a 
biographer  might  miss,    just  by  looking   at  the  papers. 
I   think  that    little    summary  that  my  daughter  wrote 
shows   a  phase.     My  youngest   daughter   said  she   can 
talk  about  her   father  but   she  finds  it   hard  to 
write.      I've  written  to  my  son.     He  may  give  me    some 
data. 

If  one  were  going  to  other  people,   his  contemporaries 
who  are   still   around  to  ask  them  about  your  husband, 
which  ones   could  give   the  most  complete   story? 
I  think  Miss  Christine   Krysto  would  give  a  very  good 
story.      She's  the   one  who   was   connected  with  him  in 
the   commission.      I  have  written  to  her   to  ask  her. 
She   worked  with  the    commission  for  many  years   and  I 
think   she  knew  a  greet   deal  about  it.      She   lives   in 
Boston,   and  is  now  Mrs.   Elmer  Robinson. 
Anyone    around  here? 

Mr.    Joe   Quire.      He's   connected  with  the   amputees, 
the  manufacture   of  limbs  and  arms.      He  was   in  our 
store   and  he   could   give  you  some   interesting   data. 
I   think  your  husband's   story  as   a  rather  unique 
business  man   is    almost  as   important    as    some   of  his 
other   work. 
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Burke:      Yes. 

Lubin:  He  incorporated  all  his  ideals  in  his  work.  The 
thing  he  enjoyed  most  was  that  a  person  who  came 
in  despondent  and  went  out  smiling. 
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RECOLLECTIONS  BY  HIS  DAUGHTER 

My  moat  profound  memory  of  my  father  is  one  of  deep 
reverence.   The  earliest  recollections  of  him  were  of  a  man 
capable  of  great  love  toward  children,  all  children.   He  was 
a  gentle  person,  one  who  commanded  respect  of  all  who  knew  him. 
He  despised  any  intolerance,  and  his  children  were  taught  by 
example  the  equality  of  all  peoples.   This  training  has  carried 
into  adulthood  for  all  of  us. 

Perhaps  my  happiest  memories  of  my  father  go  back 
to  the  time  when  I  was  thirteen,  and  he  took  me  East  with  him  for 
a  ten  weeks  trip.   His  conversations  with  me  made  me  feel  that 
he  considered  me  adult  enough  to  understand  his  problems.   His 
passionate  love  of  music,  combined  with  his  desire  to  make  me 
hapcy,  resulted  in  ten  wonderful  weeks  of  attending  musical 
events,  repeating  some  ten  times! 

He  was  a  possessive  father  who  was  happiest  when  all 
of  us  were  home  with  him  where  he  could  read  to  us,  discuss 
subjects  with  us.   He  was  never  too  busy  to  help  us  with  any 
problems  we  brought  before  him. 

He  was  a  brilliant  man  with  an  impelling  desire  to 
better  conditions  for  his  fellow  man;  a  man  of  highest  integrity, 
a  great  humanitarian. 

Ruth  Moonitz 
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